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contain a chapter on "Anthropology and the Classics." For the present the 
anthropological scholar, along with Professor Gilbert Murray, Cornford, 
and the rest, has not been given a chance. The section on Greek religion 
will then, perhaps, be rewritten by Miss Jane Harrison, whose three pages 
on "Ritual" have not been revised, and in their bald list of facts do not even 
hint at the well-known views of the author of Themis. Professor Murray 
might well rewrite Jebb's coldly correct summary of Greek literature, which 
was conceived in the eighties. Though naturally it is unimpeachable, as 
far as it goes, it ignores the modern trend of Homeric studies and the gradual 
change of attitude due to Rothe, Shewan, Scott, and others. How little 
has been done to bring this section up to date may be seen in the paragraph 
on "New Comedy." It was of course originally written before the dis- 
covery of the "Cairo" Menander, and only the following sentence has been 
added : "But his recently recovered plays have not enhanced his reputation." 
In a handbook of this sort we at least expect to be told what plays or, rather, 
portions of plays, were found, and where, and when. It is, however, the 
inevitable fate of a book like this that it should fail at almost every point 
to satisfy the special student who looks up his favorite subject. That 
does not mean that it is not a most useful work, whose reappearance will 
be welcome to English-speaking scholars. And the editor may well retort 
to his critics that he has room only for ascertained facts. I ask then only 
for more facts. For instance, the bibliographies are unnecessarily meager, 
and lack the dates of publication, an omission which makes a bibliography 
almost useless. 

Wilmeh Cave Weight 
Brtn Maws College 



Benutzung der philosophischen Schriften Ciceros durch Lactam: 
Ein Beitrag zur klassischen Philologie. By Franz Fessler. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. Pp. vi+56. M. 2.50. 
The purpose of this work is not entirely clear. For a thorough study 
of the use by Lactantius of Cicero's philosophical writings there might per- 
haps be a place, even after the works on the subject cited by Fessler and by 
Schanz (Gesch. d. rim. Lit, III, 2d ed., p. 472), but such an intention the 
author in his preface and on pages 1 and 22 expressly disavows, on account 
of the shortness of time at his disposal. He further states that the collec- 
tions of Brandt and Laubmann's edition (CSEL, XIX and XXVII) were 
not used as a basis but merely subsequently compared with his own, a 
method which might have been justifiable had he then made a thorough use 
of them, which he has not. 

Three pages on the life of Lactantius, unnecessary in a treatise of this 
nature, add nothing new and contain one or two errors. The town in 
Picenum from which the name Firmianus may be derived is not Firmium, 
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but Firmum, and the fact that in it Lucius was a not uncommon praenomen 
will hardly appeal to many readers as a strong proof that it was the home- 
town of the Lactantii. A catalogue of the writings of Lactantius (pp. 4-5) 
might also be considered a superfluity, but it seems strange that it should 
make no reference to the questionable authenticity of the work Be mortibus 
persecutorum, and yet stranger that it should include without comment 
among the extant writings of Lactantius the Symposium. This work was 
by Heumann in his edition of 1736 identified with the riddle collection of the 
so-called Symphosius (cf. Anthol. Lai., ed. Riese, I, 222, n.), and to our sur- 
prise we learn from p. 56 of Fessler's treatise that it is this antiquated edition, 
rather than the standard one of Brandt and Laubmann, which he has chosen 
for his citations, though with the assistance and comparison of others, some 
of them as ancient as 1570 and 1660! 

On p. 7 we are told that Lactantius probably knew all the works of 
Cicero, and a partial list of these is given, including the Be finibus (of which 
Brandt and Laubmann's index locorum gives no trace; the only parallel cited 
by Fessler [p. 53] seems to be between Div. inst. iii. 12. 9 and Be fin. v. 7. 20 ff. 
where the reviewer must plead inability to discover any likeness), the Ad 
Murenam (sic), and the "Be procidentia." If by this last title there perhaps 
be meant the Be Fato, no trace of its use has appeared to me in Brandt and 
Laubmann's index or in Fessler's work, and the same may be said of the 
orations Pro Caelio, Pro Fonteio, and Pro lege Manilla. 

This study of Lactantius is restricted by Fessler to the Institutiones, 
and pp. 8-42 are occupied with a synopsis of books i-ii with a running citation 
of Ciceronian parallels. Apparently tiring of this method, he compresses the 
information for book iii (which on p. 7 he stated should be grouped with 
i and ii as opposed to iv-vii) and for books iv-vii into the form of a table 
giving the references to Lactantius, the parallels in Cicero, and the subject- 
matter of the borrowing. By the sign (Br.) he indicates parallels which he 
has drawn from the collections in Brandt and Laubmann's edition, but the 
reader must not suppose that all others are Fessler's original contribution 
to the subject. Comparison reveals the fact that of the parallels not marked 
(Br.) at least one-half are noted by Brandt and Laubmann, and of the other 
half a considerable number are rather unconvincing philosophical common- 
places. Other good parallels noted by Brandt and Laubmann are not here 
included, to the manifest impoverishment of this work. Inequalities, such 
as the citing (p. 48) of the " Cat. mai." and two lines below of the "de senect.," 
and misprints are all too common. These faults and others culminate in 
a carelessly prepared and in places inapposite bibliography at the end of the 
pamphlet. In short, there is little in the whole treatise which needed to be 
done at all which will not have to be reworked with better judgment and 

greater accuracy. 

Arthur Stanley Pease 
University of Illinois 



